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would be incident to any general absorption, such
as that contemplated by socialists, of productive
enterprise by the state, will be yet more clearly seen
if we turn to a kind of production on which I have
dwelt already, as affording the simplest and most
luminous example possible of the respective parts
played in the modern world by ordinary manual
labour and the exceptional ability which directs it.
This is the case of books, or of other printed pub-
lications. Many years ago the English radical
Charles Bradlaugh urged in a debate with a then
prominent socialist that under socialism no literary
expression of free thought would be practicable,
and I cannot do more than accentuate his lucid
and unanswerable arguments. The state, being
controller of all the implements of production, a
private press would be as illegal as the dies used
* by a forger. Nobody could issue a book, a news-
paper, or even a leaflet, unless the use of a state
press were allowed him by the state authorities,
together with the disposal of the labour of the
requisite number of compositors. Now, it is clear
that the state could not bind itself to put presses
and compositors at the service of every one of its
citizens who was anxious to see himself in print
There would have to be selection and rejection of
some drastic kind. The state would have to act
as universal publisher's reader. What would
happen under these circumstances to purely imagi-
native literature we need not here inquire ; but when
the question was one of expressing controversial